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COMMON LATIN MOOD 
CONSTRUCTIONS. 



Fhe Verb is said to be in a Mood when it shews by its form the 
nanner in which action or existence is viewed, as certain or un- 
:ertain, definite or indefinite, as a fact, or as a conception of the 
nind more or less vivid. 

The Moods are Four: the Indicative, the Conjunctive, the 
[mperative and the Infinitive. 

The Indicative states or indicates a positive fact, as, * He goes.' 

The Conjunctive represents the notions of supposition, uncer- 
tainty, or dependence, with respect to action or existence, as, 
• Were he to go, he would,' &c. 

The Imperative commands, as, * Go.' 

The Infinitive Mood denotes the sense of the Verb apart from 
ill conditions, excepting occasionally the notion of Time, as, *To 
50.' But the Infinitive Mood is really a verbal substantive and not 
& Mood. 

The Conjunctive Mood is always used in Latin unless a definite 
hcX is to be stated. 

There are four great classes of sentences in Latin in which the 
Conjunctive Mood is used, — Conditional Sentences, Relative Sen- 
tences, Time Sentences, and Dependent Sentences. 

In English, Relative Sentences are always Indicative, as far as 
the Relative is concerned. 

That is, the instances of Relative Conjunctive constructions in 
English are so few, as to give no help in learning Latin or Greek, 

In English, Time Sentences are always Indicative^ a& fe "^s^Nias:. 
Time Particle is concerned, fl 



2 The Relative Sentence, 

That is, the instances of Relative or Time Conjunctive construc- 
tions in English are so few, as to give no help in learning Latin or 
Greek. 

In English, Conditional Sentences are very often Indicathre. 

In English, many Dependent Sentences are Indicative. 

In Latin, the Conjunctive Mood is always used in the De- 
pendent Sentence, and, unless there is a special intention to mark 
definiteness and fact, in the other sentences also. 

This difference of idiom arises from the ease with which a Latin 
expresses Mood distinctions, which makes the Latins fond of using 
Moods, and from the difficulty in English of expressing Moods, 
which makes us avoid Moods, whenever it is possible to do so 
without serious loss of sense. 



The Relative Sentence. 

Relatives are joined either with Indicative or with Conjunctive 
Moods according to the sense intended. If the Relative refers to a 
definite person or fact, the Indicative is used, if not, the Con<« 
junctive. 

Persons definite are, first, any particular individual ; then any 
number taken as one, a dass, as, ^Qui granunatici vocantur,M«e. 
' granunarians as a class.' 

Facts definite are, first, any single fact, then, any number of 
similar facts taken as one, a habit. 

Persons or facts are indefinite, when out -of any number more 
or less are selected on account of some quality or other, i.e. when 
the sort or character of person, not particular persons, are men- 
tioned, as ^ Qui in granunatica floruerint,* the sort of persons who 
were granunarians. 

When relatives applied to a definite person or fact are followed 
by the Conjunctive Mood, they give, either, ist, the character, as, 
' Animus is qui plus cemat,'= ^ That soul which is such a one as to 
see,' or andly, the reason, as, • Jure igitur ille gravis, cujm de lau- 
dibus onmium esset fama consentiens,' = ^ inasmuch as, because.* 

Subordinate relative clauses in Latin almost always follow the 
construction of the principal clause in hkxxL 



The Relative Sentence. 3 

Note, The Relative is often exactly equivalent in sense to a 
Conditional Conjunction and a Pronoun combined ; thus its con- 
struction is nearly allied to that of Conditionals. Relative Parti- 
cles of Time, Place, &c. all follow the same laws of construction, 
and Dependent sentences also are generally only a peculiar form of 
Relative sentences, and do not differ in Construction fix)m them; 
perhaps in all cases their origin is relative. 

Note, Many adverbs, e. g. Perhaps, possibly, &c., give a Mood 
sense, i.e. that sort of sense that is given by the change in the Verb 
which we call a Mood change, and therefore are much used in 
English, where in Latin, a Mood change is enough. 

ne Nymph, 

Stagnum 

Nympha colit, sed nee venatibus apta, nee llrcuifi 
Flectere qua soieat, nee quae contendere eursu. 

OvlD. Met, IV* 302. 

Pleasant madness, 

' Fuit haud ignobilis Argis, 

Qui se credebat miros audire tragoedos, 
In vacuo laetus sessor plausorque theatro. 
Caetera qui vitae servaret munia recto 
More, bonus sane vicinus, amabilis hospes, 
Posset qui rupem et puteum vitare patentem. 

HoR. Ep. II. a. 128. 

Content, 

Argentum, vestes Gaetulo murice tinctas 
Sunt qui non habeant^ est qui non curat habere, 
i.e. Many have not got, I know one who does not want them. 

HoR. Ep, II. a. 181. 

A Storm. 

Secutae sunt continuos complures dies tempestates, qua et nos" 
tros in eastris continerent, et hostem a pugcia ^robiberent. 

-* T. 



4 The Relative Sentence, 

Old age, 

Senex, ne quod speret quidem habet; sed est eo meliore con- 
ditione, quam adolescens, quum id, quod tile sperat^ hie jam conse- 
cutus est. lUe vult diu vivere: hie diu vixit. Cic. De Sen, xix. 68. 

The Time Sentence. 

Time Partieles in Latin are definite and indefinite. Their eon- 
struetion is the same as the Relative Pronoun, for they are Rela- 
tives. And Relatives of place, manner, &e. have exaetly the same 
construction as Relatives of Time. 

Time sentences have two clauses of this form : — ' When so and 
so, then so and so.^ 

The Mood used in Latin depends on whether the time spoken 
of is viewed as definite, or indefinite. 

Definite time is first a fixed point of time, a moment; next any 
space of time viewed as a point, a minute, an hour, a day, a 
year, &c. 

Indefinite time is when no fixed moment is taken, but some- 
thing is viewed as taking place at some time or other in a longer 
period. 

As *When he was in India, he hunted,' = * Quum esset,' i.e. 
' Not all the time, but at various periods not fixed.' 

All time sentences where the time is a fixed point have Indi- 
catives. 

All time sentences where the time of each clause is exactly com- 
mensurate with that of the other, have Indicatives, as 

Dum juga mentis aper, fluvios dum piscis amabit^ 

Semper honos, nomenque tuum laudesque manebunt. 

All time sentences where the time is a fluctuating period have 
Conjunctives. 

The second clause of a time sentence is always Indicative as far 
as the time construction is concerned. 

The English time sentences are ahnost always Indicative. 
There is this strict rule in Latin : In double claused sentences, 
Presents always follow Presents, and Past Tenses always follow 
P^ast Tenses, Strict Present Tenses and Strict Past Tenses are 
never Intermixed, 



The Time Sentence, 5 

The Present Tenses are the Present and Future, the Past 
Tenses are the Imperfect and Pluperfect. The Perfect Tense is 
sometimes past, as, Veni, I came, sometimes Present, as, Veni, I 
am come. 

This is conunon sense; e.g. *I am going home, and I had 
arrived there,' is nonsense. So also is, * If I. am going home, I had 
arrived there.' So also is, U am going home, that I had arrived 
there.' 

But the Latin extends the rule very strictly to all those instances 
which other languages allow, where the sense is plain, though the 
grammar is not quite correct without supplying an ellipse, e.g. 'If 
it were farther off, I will pluck it down,' i.e. 'I will pluck it down 
wherever it is, and I would do so if it were farther off.' This con- 
struction would be inadmissible in Latin. 

Definite Time, 
i.e. the moment when, or during the time that. 

7be greyhtmnd, 

Ut canis in vacuo leporem quum Gallicus arvo 
■ Vtdit et hie praedam pedibus petit ^ ille salutem ; 
Alter inhaesuro similis jam jamque tenere 

Sperat et extento stringit vestigia rostro 

Ov. Met, I. szi. 

Narcissus to his shadow, 

Spem mihi nescio quam, vultu promittis amico: 
Quumque ego porrexi mea brachia, porrigis ultro 
Qmtm risij ar rides, Ov. Met. III. 457. 

Indefinite Time, 

i.e. any period not precisely fixed. 

N. B. The Latins always used Conjunctives when it was pos- 
sible to do so, i.e. they intend emphatically to mark precision by 
Indicatives. This arose from the ease w\tS\ ^nV^Oc^ Sicfc NssNSBaasj?: 
expresses mood distinctions. On tY« coTv\x3LT^.,>iJsNfc "^^^^cw t«s'«^- 



6 The Time Sentence. 

use Conjunctives unless they are obliged to express uncertainty; this 
arises from there being no proper Conjunctive forms in English. 
Rule. In Latin, if the sense can admit a Conjunctive, put one. 

7be t(ime stag. 

Cervus erat forma praestanti et comibus ingens, 
Hunc procul errantem rabidae venantis luli 
Commovere canes, fluvio quum forte secundo 
Deflueret^ ripaque aestus viridante levaret. 

ViRG. JEn. VII. 49a. 

7he standard'Jfearer. 

Hoc quum magna voce dixisjet, se ex navi projecit atque in 
hostes aquilam ferre coepit. C^s. B. G. iv. 25. 

The British attack. 

Dum ea geruntur, legione ex consuetudine una fiiimentatum 
missa, quum pars hominum in agris remaneret, pars etiam in castra 
ventitaret, ii qui pro portis castrorum in statione erant, Caesari 
nuntia'verunt majorem pulverem videri. Caesar, quum pauUo lon- 
gius a CBsXiis procesjijjet, suos ab hostibus premi animadvertit. 

Cms. B. G. iv, 3a. 

Indefinite Place, Manner, Value, &c. 

Relatives of Place, Manner, &c. 

Velim, ibi malis esse, ubi aliquo numero j/j, quam istic, ubi 
solus sapere vidiare. Cic. F(im. l. 10. 

Nemo sit, quin ubivis, quam ibi, M est esse malit. 

Cic. Fam. VI. i. i. 
Quod ubique habeat frumenti ostendit. 

C^SAR, B. C. II. 20. 8. 

Montis sublime cacumen 
Occupat, unde sedens partes speculetur in omnes. 

Ov. Met. I. 667. 

Oculi, quocunque inciderint, veterem consuetudinem fori re- 
quirunt Cic. Mil. L 
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Haec negotia, quomodo se haheant^ ne epistola quidem nar- 
rare audeo. Cic. Fam, il. 5. 

Vide, quanti apud me sis, CiC. ¥am, VII. 19. 

The Particles * donee ' and * dum ' in the sense of until seem to 
belong to the dependent sentence, as introducing final clauses, but 
are merely Time Particles with the ordinary construction. 

When ^untiV means up to the time, merely denoting sequence 
of time, not connection of events, the Indicative mood is used in 
Latin, as 

Sed leve vulnus erat, quia se retrahebat ab ictu, 
Laesaque coUa dabat retro, plagamque sedere 
Cedendo arcebat, nee longius ire sinebat. 
Donee Agenorides eonjeetum in gutture fierrum 
Usque sequens pressity dum retro quercus eunti 
Oistitit, et fixa est pariter cum robore cervix. 

Ov. Met, III. 88. 

' But at last Cadmus followed up his blow, <u;Jben at length an 
oak met him.' 

But when the two clauses are connected in sense by the particle, 
and imply a process passing from one phase to another, then the 
Conjunctive is used, as 

Neutro inclinaverat fortuna donee adulta nocte luna surgens 
ostenderet acies falleretque. *The moon rising caused the fortune 
of the day to change.' Tac. Hist, in. 23. The two clauses are 
connected as cause and result. 

Pondera saxorum Vitelliani provolvunt, disjectam fluitantemque 
testudmem lanceis eontisque scrutantur donee soluta compage scu« 
torum exsangues aut laiceros prosternerent multa cum strage. 

Tac. Hist, in. 47. 

The two clauses are connected as cause and result. 

The Conditional Sentence. 

Every Conditional sentence has two clauses expressed or under- 
stood. 

The form of a Conditional seiv\£ivc& \^^ ''\^ ^a ^^sA ^r*— "^sks^ '^s^ 
and so.' 



8 The Conditional Smience. 

There can only be in any language three main kinds of con- 
ditions, and therefore three main kinds of conditional sentences; the 
rest will be varieties of these. 

I. An entirely imaginary case, or mental picture, implying no 
judgment on the chances of the case occurring or not occurring. 

This construction does not exist in the Latin language. In 
English the form is, * If he should,' &c. * Then he would,' &c. 

If he should 



2. {a) A supposed case in indefinite past time, j ^ 



if he 



have,' * he would have,') ... ^u • r *i. * ..u i. 

, - , , , , 1 , ^ this rather imphes that the case has not 
had,' * he had,' 3 '^ 

taken place. In Latin this is expressed by a Pluperfect Conjunctive 

in the ist clause, followed by a Pluperfect Conjunctive in the and 

clause. The conunon English formula for this is, * If he had,' * he 

would have.' 

Nisi tu Tarentum amisisses, nunquam recepissem. 

(b) A supposed case in definite past time which might have 
taken place, but has not, or is not known to have done so, 

* If he spoke / then, \ 
* If he was speak- ^ or [he would,' &c. In Latin this is ex- 

ing ' now, ) 

pressed by an Imperfect Conjunctive in the ist clause, followed 
by an Imperfect Conjunctive in the and clause. 

As any past tense put in the ist clause of a Conditional sen- 
tence implies in some degree that the condition has not occurred, 
for we know the past, and cannot make suppositions about what 
we know without implying this, it becomes possible to say, * if this 
was now going on,' using a past tense, inasmuch as we imply that 
it is not, and oUr knowledge refers to a past idea. Any past state- 
ment is in some degree a picture recalled by the mind. Let a 
condition be added, and this mental picture loses much of the time 
idea, and becomes more entirely pictorial. 

Si mea navis ^rr^/«r, ignoraretur ista fides. 

As both a (ci) and (b) are alike in kind though not in degree, for 
both negative the condition {a) less and (b) more; both construc- 
iions can he substitutes for the missing number i, Uf he should, he 
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would' of Greek and English, not as being in any way really trans- 
lations of it, but as being according to the greater or less leaning 
to a definite view, the nearest approach to the idea contained in it. 
Present Conjunctives also sometimes convey the idea. 

( is, X / may be, is, 
^* A probable supposition. * If he < or ( he ] or 

( be, ) ( will be.' 

In Latin this is expressed by a Present Conjunctive in the ist 
clause, followed by a Present Conjunctive or Future Indicative or 
Imperative in the and. 

*&* Alexis aheat^ videos flumina sicca.' 

There is a fourth case in which a consequence follows on a 
condition taken for granted. Grant so and so — ^so and so follows, 
e.g. *If it thunders, it lightens.' The Indicative Mood will be 
used for this, as no uncertainty is implied in the main idea. 

In all these constructions Indicative Tenses can occur when 
great vividness is wanted in a clause. 

Past and Present Tenses must never be intermixed. 

Imperfect and Pluperfect Subjunctives may be intermixed, the 
Imperfect expressing continuance, the Pluperfect a single act. 

The three constructions will be called number a (a) and (^), 
and number 3 pure, when the same tenses and moods occur in both 
clauses: — ^number a {a) {V) and number 3 mixed, when the tenses 
or moods are not the same in both. 

Number a («) pure. 

Ovid'' J complaint to the nvaves. ' 
Mittere me Stygias si jam voluisset ad undas 
Caesar, in hoc vestra non eguisjet ope. 

Ovid. Trist. i. a. 65. 

A faithful friend, 

Thesea Pirithous non tam sensisset amicum, 
Si non infemas vivus adisset ac\yia&. 
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*The icebound sea. 

Si tibi tale fretum quondam Leandre /uissetj 
Non /oret angustae mors tua crimen aqua?. 

Ov. Trijt. III. lo. 41. 

First Clause Suppressed. 

The conditional clause is very often not expressed but under- 
stood. This is especially the case when the subjunctive is used to 
express an opinion gently. 

Camilla. 

Ilia vel intactae segetis per summa volaret 
Gramina, nee teneras cursu lasisset aristas; 
Vel mare per mediiun fluctu suspensa tumente 
Ferret iter, celeres nee tingeret aequore plantas. 

ViRG. ^n. VII. 808. 

Old age. 

Obrepere, aiunt, senectutem citius quam putassent. Primum 
quis coegit eos falsum putare? Quid enim? citius adolescentiae 
senectus, quam pueritiae adolescentia obrepit? Cic. de Senect. 11. 4. 

A still stream. 

Invenio sine vortice aquas, sine murmure euntes, 
Perspicuas ad humum, quas tu vix ire putares. 

Ov. Met. V. 595. 
Death no evil. 

Quo quidem me proficiscentem haud sane quis fecile retrdxerit; 
neque tanquam Peliam recoxerit. Quod si quis Deus mihi lar- 
giatur, ut ex hac aetate repuerascam et in cunis vagiam, valde 
recusem; nee vero 'velim^ quasi decurso spatio ad carceres a cake 
revocari. Cic. de Senect. xxiii. 83. 

Wishes. 

Nunc ego Triptolemi cuperem conscendere currus, 
Miat in ignotam qui rude semen Ivumum; 
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Nunc ego Medeae •vellem frenare dracones: 

Quas habuit fiigiens arce, Corinthe, tua. 
Nunc ego jactandas optarem sumere pennas, 

Sive tuas, Perseu, Daedale sive tuas. 

Ov. Trist, III. 8. I. 



Second Clause suppressed. 

The den of Cacus. 

At specus et Caci detecta apparuit ingens 
Regia, et umbrosae penitus patuere cavernae: 
Non jecuj ac si qua penitus vi terra dehiscens 
Infernas reseret sedes, et regna recludat 
Pallida, dis invisa; superque immane barathrum 
Cernatur, trepidentqvLC inimisso lumine Manes. 

ViRG. jEn. VIII. 241. 

Antonius accused. 

Vemile dictum omnem invidiam in Antonium vertit, tanquam 
signum incendendae Cremonae dedisset^ quae jam flagrabat. 

Tag. Hist, iii. 3a, 

The Dependent Sentence, 

The Dependent sentence has two clauses, a statement, and some- 
thing growing out of that statement : as, * He reads — ^that he may 
be wise.' 

The rules are simple: — Present Tenses after Present Tenses, — 
Past after Past. 

When the first clause is Present, and it is necessary to speak of 
the Past in the second, the Perf. Subjunctive muet be used, as, 
* Vereor ne barbarorum rex/uerit Romulus.' Cic. Rep, l, 37. 

When the third Singular Conjunctive is used as an Imperative, 
it is really the second clause of a Dependent sentence (as it is in 
English), the first being understood, * Let him live,' * vivat.' Some- 
time^ the first clause is expressed, as, * sine vivat ine^tus.' 

When the clause beginning wVlYi '^ that' \s ^ ^\^^sX. KK.oas!fi«s^^ 
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case, it will not be Conjunctive in Latin, but the Infinitive and 
Accusative. 

Hx exile's <wisbes» 

Nunc ego jactandas optarem sumere pennas, 

Sive tuas Perseu, Daedale sive tuas; 
Vt tenera nostris cedente volatibus aura 

Aspicerem patriae dulce repente solum. 

Ov. Trist. III. 8. 5. 

The golden age. 
Nondum caesa suis, peregrinum ut vheret orbem, 
Montibus, in liquidas pinus descenderat undas. 

Ov. Met. I. 94. 
Long life not necessary. 
Neque enim histrioni ut placeat^ peragenda est fabula ; modo, in 
quocunque fuerit actu, probetur: nee sapienti usque ad Plaudite 
vivendum. Cic. de Senect. xix. 70. 

Love of honour. 
An censes (ut de me ipso aliquid more senum glorier) me tan- 
tos labores diumos noctumosque domi militiaeque susceptmiim 
fiiisse, si iisdem finibus gloriam meam, quibus vitam, essem termi- 
naturus. Cic. de Senect. xxili. 82. 

To live over again burdensome. 
Quod a quis Deus mihi largiatur, ut ex hac state repuerascam^ 
et in cunis vagiam, valde recusem; nee vero velim, quasi decurso 
spatio ad carceres a calce revocari. Cic. de Senect. xxiii. 83. 

The dead care not for ridicule. 

Sin mortuus, (ut quidam minuti philosophi censent) nihil sen- 
tiam, non vereor^ ne hunc errorem meum mortui philosophi irri" 
deant. Haec habui, de senectute quae dicerem. Ad quam utinam 
perveniatis, ut ea, quae ex me audistis, re experti probare /ojj/Vw. 

Cic. de Senect. XXIIl. 86. 

The scythe chariots. 

Aurigae interim paulatim ex praelio excedunt, atque ita currus 
^iM^aa/, uf si UU a muititudine hostium ptemantur expeditum ad 
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suos receptum haheant^ ac tantum usu quotidiano et exercitatione 
essedarii efficiunt^ uti in declivi ac praecipiti loco incitatos equos 
sustinere et brevi moderari ac flectere et per temonem percmrere et 
in jugo insistere et se inde in currus citissime recipere coruuerint, 

C-ffis. B, G, IV. 33. 

The O ratio Obliqua, or narration of another person's words, is 
simple in its constructions. First of all no Indicative Mood will be 
found in it as it gives that other person's view, and not the writer's 
own positive fact statements, and therefore is not Indicative. The 
main rules for guidance are, that all the principal clauses depend 
on the introductory word narrat, dixit, &c. and all therefore are 
accusatives and Infinitives; whilst all the verbs of the minor clauses 
are put in such tenses of the Conjunctive Mood as would naturally 
follow the main Infinitives by ordinary rules. 

A Question never affects the Construction, which may always 
be dealt with apart from the question. 

Thus, Cur me querelis exanimas tuis? is the same as, Querelis 
me tuis exanimas; Cur? as far as the construction is concerned. 

If the question is what is called an indirect question, that is, a 
question following a verb of asking, expressed or understood, it 
cannot be thus disjoined from the context; but the construction is 
quite unaffected by it, and is always the ordinary conjunctive con- 
struction of the O ratio Obliqua, to which it really belongs. 



COMMON GREEK MOOD 
CONSTRUCTIONS. 



Common Mood Constructions. 

The Optative Mood is most uncertain, the Conjunctive next in 
order, the Indicative states a feet. The Optative, therefore, pro- 
perly belongs to Past construction, the Conjunctive to Present, as 
the Past is less vivid than the Present. 

et in ordinary Classical Greek is never constructed with the 
Conjunctive. 

€av, ijv, in ordinary Classical Greek is never constructed with 
the Indicative or Optative. 

No relative or particle combined with av, as ort av, orav, os av 
&c. is ever constructed with the Indicative or Optative in ordinary 
Greek. 

No Conjunctive is ever used in the second Clause of a Con- 
ditional sentence. 

An Infinitive, and occasionally a Participle is constructed with 
av. These are really second Clauses of a Conditional sentence 
always, the construction being altered by some introductory word. 

The Participle may be used instead of any first Clause to make 
it more vivid, i.e. any first Clause may be represented as granted 
by the speaker, and an actual feet. 

av is never used with the Present or Perfect Indicative or an 
Imperative, or (except in Homer) with a Future Indicative in 
ordinary Classical Greek. 

All Conditional sentences, in all languages, must fell under 
lAnee main heads : — 
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1st — An entirely imaginary case, or mental picture, imply- 
ing no Judgment on the chances of the case occurring 
or not occurring. 

and — A supposed case, which might have taken place, but 
has not, or is not known to have done so. 

3rd — A probable supposition. 

There is a fourth case, in which a consequence follows on a 
condition taken for granted. Grant so and so — ^so and so follows, 
e.g. *If it thunders, it lightens.^ The Indicative Mood will be 
used for this in all cases, as no uncertainty is implied in the main 
idea. 

Conditional Sentences. 

(i) An imaginary Condition and an imaginary Consequence in 

Greek (No. i pure) are expressed by et with an Optative 

in the first clause, and av with an Optative in the second. 

Formula, * If he should — ^he would.^ 

The Formulas are intended to express the ordinary English 

equivalents. 

In English there are comparatively few Conditional sentences 
with Conjunctives in both Clauses. 

TLavfrav ^Xenova-a d' els to, Ta>v neXas kuko. 

paoiv yevoi av ct Xoyi^eaBai ^eXotr. 

Eur. Frag. Diet, i, 

Olkos avrbs, fl (pOoyy^v \d^oi . 

(ra<l)€araT av Xc^eicy. 

iEsCH..^. 37. 

Mey* av ri KOjnrda-eias doTTib* *i Xd/3otf. 

Soph. Af, iiaa. 

*Ey yap ttcJXX* av i^evpoi fAadelv, 

dp)(^v ppa\€iav el XapoijJLev iXirid^s, 

Soph. 0. T, lao. 

Kav a-ov frrpacfidri Bvphs, ei rh irav fiddois. 

Soph. Tracb. 1134. 

£117^ tfioprjrhs ovk av eZ irpdao'oi.s xaXeor. 

1. 
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(a) A supposed case, which might have taken place, but has not, 

or is not known to have done so (No. a pure), is expressed 

by €1 with a Past Indicative in the first clause, and av 

with a Past Indicative in the second. Common Formulas, 

' If he was, j , , , , , 

,T/.i 1 .( be would have.' 

* If he had, j 

Koi fi^ fioKpap drf bia ir6v(ov ivavaroKovv 

Eur. Frag, JEol. 19. 

!\XX* c( \uv tJv KKalova-iv laadai KOKa, 

Koi r6v 6av6vTa daxpvois dp^arrdpmf 

6 ;(pvo'6f Tjcra'ov Krrjfia rov kKqUip av i)v. 

Soph. Frag, 501. 

El fJLTJ T($S' Sfifui Ka\ <t>pev€5 bunTTpo(j>oi 
yvtofjLi]s djr^^av rfjs €p,rjsi ovk av note 
biKTjv /car* aXXov (Jxotos a>d* i^'q<lii.<Tav, 

* ' Soph. Aj, 447. 

(3) A probable supposition (No. 3 pure) is expressed by idv or ijv 
with a Conjunctive in the first clause, and an Indicative 
without av in the second; or by an Imperative. Formula, 

* If he is, or be — he may be, is, or will be.' 

The Conjunctive is rarely used in English for this construction. 

Xpeia bi8da-K€i, kap PpaBvs ns ^, (ro(j>6v. 

Eur. Frag, Tel, 19. 

'Aperii Se, Kav 6avj Tiy, ovk aTrdXXtrrac. 

Eur. Frag, Tern, i. 

"'Kpyov bk iravrhs f/v xts apxrirai KokSii 
KcH ras TfXevraff €Ik6s ia-ff ovroos ^X**"* 

Soph. Frag, yis- 

riw et fi€P€iv oct, fti/xv eq) rjpepap fiiap. 

Eur. Med, 2SS* 

Kav /JL€P jcrayo» T6p^f okop ocia;<ro» fidpog. 

Eur. Pban, 1131. 
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A condition taken for granted and its consequence are expressed 
by 6t with a Present or Future Indicative, followed in the second 
clause by another Indicative without av, or by an Imperative. 

Kptla'fTov rod* iarl Kaprepov Ppa\Lovos» 

Eur. Frag, Ant. 30. 

El \rj(f)6^(roiJLai 
dofiovs V7r€pPalvov<ra Koi T€\v<oiitvri 
Oavovo'a Orjiro) Tois cfiots ix^pois yfkap, 

Eur. Med. 381. 

Relative Sentences. 

The Constructions of Relative sentences whether Pronominal 
or Adverbial are analogous to those of Conditional sentences; in 
many instances their sense is identical. Dependent sentences also 
are generally only a peculiar form of Relative sentences, and do not 
differ in construction froni them; perhaps in all cases their origin is 
relative. 

Relative sentences in Greek, as in Latin, are divided into Defi- 
nite and Indefinite: — 

(i) The Indefinite Relative without av, in which both the action 
and all pertaining to it is imaginary or uncertain (cf. 
Cond. Form, No. i), js constructed with the Optative. 
This is not of frequent occurrence. The Indefinite Re- 
lative, in ordinary Classical Greek, is not constructed 
with the Conjunctive Mood, though examples of this 
occur. 
(2) The Indefinite Relative with av answering to the Latin cun^ 
que, as quicunque, with the meaning that the main action 
is certain, and some minor point only uncertain, is always 
constructed with the Conjunctive. (Cf. Cond. Form, 
No. 3). This implies a main construction in Present Time. 
When the time is past the whole idea becomes more un- 
decided; av is dropped, and an Optative used. 

(i) *Ev (Tol yap ta-ftev avbpa 8* <io(l>€\€2v d^* cov 

€^01 T€ Kal bvvaiTO KoXXiaros irdvtop. 
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Ti d* av ^o^oir apOpanos © ra t^s tv)(1]s, 
Kparei, npouoia 8* co'Tlv ovBcpos, <racf>i]Si 
elKrj KpcLTio'TOV {^fjv OTTooi dvvaiTo TIS. 

Soph. O. T. 979. 

"Epboi Ttff ^v eKaaros etSetiy t/^^vi^v. 

AAA. €fjLoi y fii; T€Kvaf 
a Kol pAxoiTo, KoX fi€T avhpafTiv Trpenoif 

Eur. Frag. Erect b. 17. 

*AXX* ov TTokis an^o'eic rovbc xpV kKvciv. 

Soph, jintig, 666. 

In narrative, past sentences are obviously less definite and vivid 
than present; therefore the Mood constructions in past sentences 
will be Optative, if regular, and in present sentences Conjunctive. 

*KXate S* opydvcov otov 

^ava^icv, ols i^p^To beiXaia irdpos. 

Soph. Track. 905. 

(2) M^ wv 8oKCi)fjL€V 8pS>vT€s ttP tjBcdfieda 
ovK avTiTiO'eiv avdis av Xvircofxeda, 

Soph, jij, 1085. 

Kavnep \apova-a Koafiov dfx(f>L$^ XP^^ 
KOKQUS oXcirai iras & ts av 6iyu Koprjs, 

Eur. Med. 787. 

Ots yap av o'eio'dj OeoOcv dojJLOSf aras 
ovbev cXXctTTfU 

Soph. Jntig. 584. 

Cf. etoSf eeof av, irpiv, irplv av, 

(3) The Definite Relative is always constructed with the Indi- 

cative (cf. Conditional Forms 2 and 4). 

(.0 Alaxpov yap avhpa tov fUiKpov XPTlC^*-^ ^iov, 

KaKoiaiv ootls jirj^ev €^aX\da'(r€Tau 

Soph. JJ. 474. 

OvK av irpiaifxriv ovbevos \6yov ppoTov 
oaris K€valaiv iXmaiv 6tpfiaiv€Tai, 

Soph. Aj\ 478. 

* Deianira. 
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*0p(5 yop >;/iaff ovhlv ovras aWo nXrjv 
eidooX*, oacnrep Cafieu, rj Kov^rjv CKiav. 

SOPII. j4J. iz6. 



^ Time Sentences. 

Relative Time Particles in Greek are Definite and Indefinite; 
their construction is the same as the Relative Pronoun, for they 
are Relatives. Relative Particles of Place have the same construc- 
tion. 

Relative Adverbs of Place. 

Kdyca €(f>€vyov tvBa firjnoT oyp'oifiriv KOKcip 
\pr)(Tii^v oveiBrj t5>v e/xcoy reXovfieva, 

Soph. 0. T. 796. 

Kpvyfraa' eavrtjv tvda fi^ tip ela-lbot, 

fipvxaro. 

Soph. Tracb. 903. 

Oi EtXu)Tfff, iiTrjyov (nrov aTraipovres dno ttjs HeXoTTOWi^a'ov 
cmoOfv Tvxoi€u. Thuc. IV. 26. 

Tovff ^tXovff u fiaXiara avroli irpoo'Kioivro trparov, 

TllUC. IV. 33. 

(i) Indefinite Time Particles without av are constructed with the 
Optative. 

(2) Indefinite Time Particles with av are constructed with the 

Conjunctive. 

(3) Definite Time Particles are constructed with the Indicative. 

(l) XeifjLCdPa 8* ft X/yoi tls oIcovoktovov, 

olov napiix acjyepTOv *l8ata X'^^* 

rj OoKttos €vt€ novTos ev pearjfx^pivais 

KOtVdtf aKvp.(av prjvfuoLs evboi ireacop 

jEscH. jig. 563. 



*0 §€ 'iTTTroKpdTijs bvvap.iv €-}(<av ottot*. kqa.^^^ VV(\ \>^$^^^ 
arparevfiy. ThuC. IV. 77. 
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O §€ Bpacribas iKorop TreXTaaras TrpoirefXTTfi, ontas &!r6r€ 
irvKai, Ti.P€s avot\6a.fv kclI rh (njyLfiov dpdcirj wpSorot ia-hpafiouv, 

ThuC. IV. III. 

At iKhpofioLi., omj irpooTriTTToiev, airr]vroiV avrois. 

Thuc. IV. 127. 

^2) St; d* 60 t6v cdirvv ovpavov di(j)pfj\aTS>v 

'HXt€, irarpi^av rrjv ifi^v orav xSova 
48/79, iiruTx^v ;^puo'<5i'0)Toi/ ^viav 
ayytiXov aras ras c/xciff. 

Soph, jij, 845. 

"Otov d' iKTjrai, TtfViKavT iyoa kqkos 

firj bpSfV CLP etrjv irdvff o(r ap *8i]\ot 3f6s, 

SOPII. 0. Z 76. 

"Orav Taj(ys riy ov7ripov\€va>v \aBpa 
X^PVy Ta;(w del Kaiii povXcvuv ttclKiv, 

Soph. 0. T. 618. 

Aeivij Tis opyrj Koi bvaiaros TrcXet 
orav (piXoi <l>lXot,<ri ov/i/SdXaxr' epiv, 

Eur. Med, 520. 

Ov yap TTOT* oi/T av iv TrdXft v6p.oi ncoXcor 
<j>€poivT aPf tv6a p,ri KadearrfKu deos. 

Soph. Jj, 1073. 

"Ojtou 8* v^pi^fiv bpav ff a PovXerai. napfj 
TavTTjv pSfiiCe T^p noKip XP^^^ ttotc 
cf ovpitop 8paiiov<rap is pvOop Trea-c'iP, 

Soph. j4j\ 1081. 

Soph. 0. t: 672. 

(3) !A.yci)X<JXt;Ja fiep naXai x^P^^ ^^ 

OT ^ff 6 nparos pvxi-os ayytXos irvpSs. 

^SCH. ^g. 587. 

'ETTft 8* dvfjXdt Xaynrpop ijXtov (l>dos, 

6pmp.€P dpBovp niXayos Alyalop ptKpois. 

-£SCH. Ag, 658. 

* Conj. mood. 
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hrravBa dij nakurra TapPiffrair €;(a>. 

Soph. Tracb. 36. 

€fi>f and TrptV are constructed as other Time Particles, with 
these additional circumstances ; — 

npiv 5v is only used in a negative sentence. 

OvKovv Koi €lK6vas ypappaTtov ov irp&repov yv<o(r6p£6a irplv av 
avra yp»p€V. PlaT. Rep. 40a B. 

The same rule applies to npiv with an Optative, a construction 
which will occur where the sentence is one of Past time; or an 
Optative precedes. 

Trpip is used with an Infinitive, where an actual fact is not 
stated, e.g. ravr ovu nplv naOfiv <f>v\a^op.ai, * I will guard against 
this before I suffer,' i.e. I will take care I do not suffer this, where- 
as irpXv iTfLfTopLai would mean * before I suffer, as I am going to, I 
will guard against this.' 

*Ii3t<ak6p.€a'ff apf cl KaKov 7rpo<roL(rop.€V 
V€ov TrdXai^f wpiv T6d* i^rivrXrjKevai. 

Eur. Med. 78, 

The following are the Constructions admissible with irpiv. 

(i) Koi Tis yepaia irpocrwoXcov 

dvtokokv^e npiv y 6pa '. . . , 

Eur. Med. 11 71. 
cried Joyoujfy before she sees (as she did see'). 

^HyofjLTjv avTip 
darSv /uy^aros tcov ckcI irplv poi rvx^f 

Soph. 0. T. 775. 
before such a chance as this lighted on me (as it did do). 

After Negatives. 

(2) ^OXoto /X17 TTO), Trpiv paBoip et mai ttoKiv 
ymoiirjv fteToifrets, 
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aAA ovizoT cyar/ av, irpiv looiyL opuov eirog, 
licficjiopevoiiv av KaTa^ait]v, 

Soph. 0. T, 503. 

Ap* otv, TOVTOiV €V€Ka KVplODTaTrj €V flOVaiKfj TpO^i;, OTt <S €lC6i 

Tpa<f>€\s Ta p.€V Koka iiraivoi, kcll Tpi(f>oiT av an avr&Uy ra 8' alaxpct 
yfreyoi t' av opOas Ka\ fiiaoi ert veos &v, nptv \6yov dvvarbs €ivai. 
XajSflv. 'Efiot yovv SokcI, €(j>rjf ratv . toiovtchv €V€Ka iv fiovaucfj eivai 
ij Tptxfiri, "Qanepf ^pa, ijv S* cyo), ypapLpArtav ir€pi t6t€ bcavas 
€i.\op.€V, ore TO. <TToi\€ia ovt iv afiLKp^ ovr iv fieyaXco T^Tifxa^ofiev 
dXKa Travraxov irpovdvp.ovp.i6a biayiyvoKTKfiVy ©s ov irportpov 
ia6p,€V0i ypapp.aTt,Koi, irplv ovreoy exotpev. *A\rj6rj, Ovkovv kol 
fLKovas ypapparav oif nporcpov yvcaaopeda, irpXv av avra yvSp€v» 
HavTOTraa-i pev ovv, Ap' ovv, ovtcos ovSi povaiKol irpdrepov cVo- 
peOa, rrpXv av to. rtji Ga)<fipo(rvvrjs ctdrj yvcopi^copev. 

Plat. Rep, 401 e. 
Without 5i/. 

Ot yap KOKol yvoipaio'i rayaOov x^poXv 
€xovT€s ovK taaa-i, npiv tis iKpakrj, 

before one chances to lose it (as often happens^, ' '^' ^^' 

Ov yap €(rtf 17 y avpiov 
irplv cd irad-Q tis t^v irapoixrav iqpipav. 

Soph. Track. 945. 
before one chances to be happy (as often happens'), 

Mrj7r(o pey cittq?, irplv TcKcvrrja'avT tbrjs. 

Soph. Frag, 520. 
With Infinitive, 

'Ey(o be Tov ipov (alSva) Koi irpiv y els li^iSov poXeiv 
€^018' e^ovtra bvaTvxrj re Kal fiapvv. 

Soph. Trach. 4. 

naOcat, irp\v opyrjs Kape peo'Tcoaat Xeytav, 

Soph. Jnt, a8o. 

TavT oZv irp\v iraOelv (jyvXa^opai, 

Eur. Med. a8i. 

Upiv vvv ra irkeiov iaropeiv, iK rrja-d* edpas 

Soph. O. C id. 
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Construction of cwy. 

(a) (i) When €0)5 is definite and denotes duration of time it 
will be joined with an Indicative. 

€<ds (TV Tois €(ra)B€V 7/yopca ^evais^ 

Soph. Tracb. 600. 
Whilst you vjere speakings during the time, 

*Ea)ff \i.lv ovp yrj£ opff €Kiiff opia-fiara 
TptXpaiaiP Ss T19 nropdos rjv^oprjv Ka\£s. 

Eur. Hec. 16. 

(a) When it means duration of time, part indefinite, as long 
as it chances, a Conjunctive with av will follow it. 

Ou fJLOi ^ofiov fieXqdpov iXms ip.iraTilv 
ea)r av aiaij irvp €(p €<mas fp-i]s 
Alyurdog .... 

^SCII. jigam. 1433. 

X<op&li€V fjdrjf iralScs, els to. t<^v <TO(f)(ov 

8Lba(rKaK€ia, fiova-iK^s iraihevp.ara, 

7rpo(r\afi^dv€iv 8c Bci Kaff rjfiepav del, 

ecus av i^fj pxivddveiv jSeXr/oi/a, 

Soph. Frag. 779. 

(/3) (i) €0)9, until, when connected with the previous clause by 
transition of sense, a Conjunctive. 

*Ett>ff 8* av iKpd6riSy e^* ekmha. 

Soph. 0, T 834. 

'Ey T® (^poveiv yap /xijdey ^biairos /Stoy, 
€0)9 T^ ^aipeiv Ka\ t6 XyTreladai p.ddus. 

Soph. ^^ 554. 
An Opt after Past tenses in same sense. 

Uepiepevop.ev eicaoTOTc, eo)ff dvoixBeirj to Seap-oorripiov cVetS^ 
d€ dvoix^eiTjf jJ€Lp.€v Trapa rbv ^axpan]. 

Plat. Ph^do, 59 d. 
(a) £0)9, until, meaning up to the time that, an Indicative. 

Ilaiova-i, KpeoKOTTOva-i dvaTrjvcov fifKrj 
€{os dndvTfov c^a7r€c()^€ipav ^Cov* 
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\€^<o Tab* i\$op. 

Soph. 0. C. 77. 

Dependent Sentences. 

In Dependent sentences the Conjunctive is used after Present 
Tenses, when any mental impres^on, purpose, or intention, is to be 
expressed; and the Optative, in similar circumstances, after Past 
Tenses. 

(i) Afifo dc Koi ao\ rfjpdc 7r€pi(f)avrj voaoVf 

(OS Tra(nv 'Apyeioiaiv elaiboDp dpojs. 

Soph. jij. 66. 

Kofu^e vvv fioi iraiba t6v ifiov, as tba. 

Soph. AJ. 530. 

Kav TO fiTjbev <o 
KOLV nrjbiv epncOf t^v ye bpaaaa-av Tabe 
Xeiptofrofiai kqk Toovbc. irpoapoXoi fiSvov, 
IV €Kbi^ax^ Traaiv dyyeWciv ort 
Koi (&v KOKovs y€ Koi Oav^v eTKrdfiriv, 

Soph. Trach. 1107. 

'AfiapTias (r<f)e Sfi dcois bovvai bUrjv 
(09 av biba^Bj T^v Ai6s Tvpawiba 
uripyciv. 

iEsCH. P. F. 9. 

(2) ^OoTis (TTpoT^ ^vfiiravTi povkeiKras (l>6vov 

vvKT<op eirearpareva'tv, <os eXot topL 

Soph. j4j. 1055. 

Kal fi^v fidkiara tovt d(f)iK6ixrjVj ottods 

(rov npos bofiovs iX66vTos ev Trpd^aLfxi rt. 

Soph. 0. T. 1005. 

The Indicative, as in English, is used when a fact is stated, not 
as growing out of the first clause, but only following after it, or 
belonging to it. 

Us fi€V Tab ovx^ (00 cor apiar €ipyaafi€va 
fu; fi (KbibaaKft firibt avfipovkev ert. 

Soph. 0. T. 1369. 
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Ov '^ap ta-ff oTTCdS irSKiv 

Soph. 0. C. 1374. 

Ov*c €(r^ oTTCds Syjr€i av devp* i\66vTa fte. 

OVX Op^S OTl ^fiapT€S, 

Soph. Ant, 329. 

\vt\ yap '^vxv^ P-i^s 
ovK caff onas ov rqv^ eyo trtoaw sroXiy. 



Variations allowable in Conditional Constructions. 

Variations in No. i. 

An Optative in the first clause, followed by an Indicative Im- 
perfect without av in the second, to denote a certain consequence 
recurring on varying conditions. Whenever so and so, or wher- 
ever so and so, — ^so and so resulted. 

Et TiV€9 TrpooTrliTToiev aTT^vTiOP avTois, 

El Ttri b€0lT6 Tl dTTfOTaVpOVV, 

Thuc. IV. 69. 

E( Tov <t)LX(cu Pke^eicv oIkctS'J dep^s 
ZkKoicv iJ dvoTTjpos fltTopfapivr], 

Sop^l. Trach. 908. 

Kindred constructions. 

Relative of Place. 

Ai iKjbpopjoiy OTTTj TrpoairiTTTOuVf din^vT&v ovtols, 

Tiiuc. IV. 127. 

'ETrecd^ TTpoaPaKKoiev aXXrjXois ov pc^bi&s djrcXvovro. 

Thuc. i. 49. 
Relative of Tinie. 

Ka\ 6ir6T€ pev iirioicv ol ^Adr^valoi ipcbiBoo'aVf dfrox<opovai 
5c €P€K€ivTO Ka\ ta-rjKovTi^op, Ol T€ ijnrrjs Trpoa-imrevovres ^ boKot 
TrpocepcLhXov Ka\ ov^ rJKiara (^oPria-avrts 6rp€\^av ro\i^ *^<9x^qmcs>^'^« 
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(i) A Future in the second clause to denote a certain conse- 
quence on an imaginary condition, e.g. 'Though / should 
dte^ I twill not.' 

' If / should pay your worship blows again, 
Perchance you ivill not bear them patiently.' 

' ril speak to it, though hell itself should gape^ 

Et S* ovv Ti KaKTpeiroiTO tov irpocrdev \6yov 
oijToi TTor*, oiva^, tov yc Aaiov (I>6pop 

*'"'" *'*'"''"' °P^°''- Soph. O. T. 851. 

*Ayafi€ixpoVj ovb* et irfKcicvv iv ;^eporv e^cav 
fjLeXXoi TLS els Tpa\rjkov ififiaXeiv €p,6vf 

•^'y'"^"''"'- Eur. Frag. Tel. 5. 

(a) An Indicative Present in the second clause. 

^Thou nuron^st thyself, if thou shouldst strive to choose.' 
' An I might li've to see thee married once, 
I have my wish.' 

jA-TrXovs 6 fivdos, fi^ Xey cv* to yap Xeyeiv 
€v biivov ioTtVf ct (l>€poi Tiva pXa^rjv, 

IIoXXoTcri 8* Sfi^pois rjXiov t€ Kovp-atriv 
fio)(6ov(ra tXtj p.a>P, bevTcp* jjyfirat to ttjs 
oiKOi diaiTTiSf el TraTTjp Tpocprjp c^ot. 

Soph. O. C. 350. 



Variations in No. a. 

A Past Indicative with cl in the first clause, followed by an 
Optative with av to denote an imaginary consequence following on 
a case put by the speaker. 

^ If you did know to whom I gave the ring, 

Tou ivould abate the strength of your displeasure.' 

^Had I it ^written, I (would tear the word.' 

Hav ToiwVf el Koi tovt ctXt;, kXvoi tis av. 

Soph. Track, 71. 

* Antigone. 
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"latos Tot, Kel pXenovra fiff *Tr66ovv, 
Bavovr av olfico^euiv (V XP**9 Bopog, 

Soph. ^J, <)62. 



Variations in No, 3. 

An Optative with av in the second clause to denote an un- 
certain consequence on a certain or probable condition. 
' If I anjfiver not^ you might haply think 
Tongue-tied ambition yielded.' 

Kal yap ct av fie arxryc'is 
ovK ay bvvalfirjv aoi kukc^s ^poveiv irore. 

Eur. Med. 46a. 

"Orav TLs BeSiv 
/SXaTTTi;, bvpaiT av ovb* av l^xymv (^vyelv. 

Soph. Elec. 696. 

Ta/i* iav BeKjjs tnrj 
kKv(OV bixeadai 
akiaiv Xa^ois av KdvaKi3v(l>i(nv KaKav, 

Soph. O.T%i6. 



A Participle in the first clause is put to denote a condition 
assumed as granted. 

*/ should kick being kicked, and being at that pass 
You nvould keep from my heels, and beware of an ass.' 
A{^f/>cDvrt yap rot iravra 7rpoa'(l>€pa>v a'o(l)a 
oifK av irkiov Tepyjreias y irteri' dibovs. 

Soph. Frag, 701. 
OvK av dvvaio p,fi Kapav elbaipovelv, 
alaxpov re p.oxdelv prj OeXeiv veaviav. 

Eur. Frag, Cress, 6. 
OvK av arparos ye o'oxppovcos ap)^oiT tri 
ftjyScy <l)6Pov irpofiXrina prjb* al8ovg exfov. 

Soph. AJ, 1075, 
Kav fi€V KTava rovb*, oikov 01x70*0 ftovos, 
fja-a-<op.€vos fie r^Be Trapadcoo-o iroKiv. 
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OvK av fiaKpav 

t\P€vov avrbs fti) ovk txioav ti <rv/ij3oXoi^. 

Soph. O. T, aio. 



Opinionative Optative, first clause suppressed. 

' I would you were half so honest, 

Mens' prayers then ivould seek you, not their fears.' 

' Gold tivere as good as twenty orators.' 

TpoTTov fjL€V av TTovcav 

OVK av OKiTTOifi f ov yap oio aAA oarig rjv 

BaK&v drapp^s rfjs 6eas, od' av Tifyoi. 

Soph. TracJb. ai. 

T6t av Tis eia-iboiTO rrjv avTov (rK07ra>v 
irpa^iVf KaKoiaiv ois cyo) papvvofuu. 

Soph. Track 151. 

To firj irvBia-dai^ tovto fi d\yCv€i€V av. 

Soph. Tracb. 458. 

Merh yap fitydk&v paihg apiar av 
Koi fieyas opdoiff imb p.iKpoT€pci)v, 

Soph. j^j. 160. 

Ovk av Trpiaip.rjv ovbcvhs \6yov ^porbv 
o<ms K€vah-iv iXirio'iv dtpfiaLvcrai, 

Soph. jIJ. 477. 

12 irai, yevoio irarpos evrvx^arepoSf 
ra d* aXX* oftoios' Kal yevoi av ov kokSs, 

Soph. jIJ, 550. 



The second clause resolved with av and the Infinitive. 

Eyo) vop.i(<o irarpX ^PiKraTov T€kvov, 
irauriv re rovs T€K6vTas, ovde avp.fjLdxpvg 
SKKovs yeveaScu (ji^fJk av evdiKarepovs. 

Oifuu yap o^T av "larpov oihe ^aciv av 
y&^at KoBapfi^ r^pde rrjv orcy^v. 

Soph. 0. T. 1127. 
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AoKet9 yctp ov fie rdvbe Oamtva'aL iron 

Eur. Med. 368. 



ct iiri Ti Kepoaiyov(rav $ Ttxvwfjxvriv ; 



*Eff TTJV Tvxfjv 

IlecroCcr* oofjv av iras &v (Kyevaai boKcls; 

Eur. Hip. 470. 

It will be seen in the previous pages that an Optative with av is 
an admissible construction in the second clause of any Greek Con- 
ditional sentence. 



SOME ENGLISH MOOD 
CONSTRUCTIONS. 



Conditional Sentences. 

The imaginary Case, Number i. 

* But should she thus be stolen away from you, 
It would be much vexation to your age.' 

* Were you well served, you would be taught your duty/ 

*I would not spare my brother in this case, 
If he should scorn me so apparently.' 

*If he should break his day, what should I gain?' 

' If I could add a lie unto a fault, 
I would deny it.' 

* If he were honester, he were much goodlier.' 

* I were but little happy, if I could say how much.' 

* If I should live a thousand years, I never should forget it.' 

* If all the year were playing holidays, 

To sport would be as tedious as to work.' 

. ' Wer't not for laughing, I should pity him,' 
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* If the man were alive, and would deny it, 
I would make him eat a piece of my sword.' 

* If I were sawed into quantities, I should make four dozen of 
mch bearded hermit's staves as master Shallow.' 

* I^ wishes would prevail with me. 
My purpose should not fail with me, 
But thither would I hie.' 

Number a («).* 

' If you had known the virtue of the ring, 
You would not thus have parted with the ring.' 

* Should I have wished a thing, it had been this.' 

'I would have stayed till I had made you merry, 

If worthier friends had not prevented me.' 

• 
' What would he have said, if he had known of the massacre in 

France ?' 

' Had I been bom a Norman, I should have had luck on my 
side.' 

Number a so seldom in English has both clauses Conjunctive^ 
that it has seemed enough to give the common usage. 

Number % (b). 

' If you had any pity, grace, or manners. 
You would not make me such an argiunent.' 

'Had I such venture forth 

The better part of my affections would 

Be with my hopes.' 

* Was or were are only Imperfects when used with a present participle. 
Everywhere else they are simple Perfects. Had, also, is a simple Perfect v«h«o^ 
not joined to a Participle. 
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' I should flout him if he writ to me.' 

' If your leisure served, I would speak with you/ 

' If I thought that, Td forswear it.' 

' If you did know to whom you gave the ring. 
You would abate the strength of your displeasure.' 

' If you but said it, 'twere as deep with me.' 

Though it is perfectly good English to say, ' if I were running, 
so and so would happen,' yet as a fact the Imperfect Conjunctive 
occurs so seldom as practically to be of no literary value. Its 
place is taken by the Perfect ' If I ran, &c.' 

Number 3. 

* However sublime the theme of our meditations, if it really be 
beyond us, it is just as much a waste of our energies and our time 
to meddle with it, as to busy ourselves with the veriest trifles in 
existence.' 

' If fortune sernye me, Til requite this kindness.' 

' If it pron}e so, / miill be gone the sooner.' 

' If the wind blofuj any way from shore, 
J wi// not harbour in this town to-night.' 

* If thou keep prohiise, / shall end this strife.' 



' If she agree^ within her scope of choice 
Lies my consent' 

* ni look to like, if looking liking move,^ 

*'0r \f he do, it needs must be by stealth.' 

^17/ cross itj though it blast me^ 
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' What if it tempt you toward the flood, my lord, 
And there assume some other horrible form?* 

* If it live in your memory, 
Begin at this line.' 

' For murder, though it have no. tongue, ivill speak.' 

* If he but blench^ 
I knofuj my course.' 

The Condition implied. 

* / should blusb^ I know. 
To he overheard and taken napping so.' 

(If I was overheard.) 

' ''Twere pity they should lose their father's land.' 

' It twere better you troubled him,' 

'-To fly the boar before the boar piusues. 
Were to incense the boar to follow Us.' 

'I should kick being kicked^ and being at that pass, 
Tou would keep from my heels, and beware of an ass.' 

* I would outstare the sternest eyes that look 
To win thee^ lady.' 

' And yet to be afraid of my deserving. 
Were but a weak disabling of myself.' 

' I would lose all to deliver you? 

^ But for your company, 
I would have been a-bed an hour ago.' 

' / would not change this hue. 
Except to steal your thoughts.^ 
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Probable Condition and Consequence, 
First Clause understood, 

* I would you were half so honest, men's prayers then (if you 
were) ivould seekyou^ not their fears.' 

* Now I dare not say I have one friend alive, (if I were to say 

it) thou eivouldst disprove itj* 

(If served properly) ' He would have chipped bread well' 

' Welcome is banishment, (if I were to die) welcome were my 
death.' 

' It would seem strange unto him (if it were done) when he 
waked.' 

' Gold were as good as twenty orators.' (If it were given). 

' Grief would have tears.' (If it were gratified). 

* I would I were thy bird. Sweet, so would I, yet (if you 
were) I should kill thee vnth much cherishing.' 

Second Clause understood, 
' If / were covetous (I should be rich), how am I so poor?' 

' And out of doubt you do me now more wrong than (you 
would have done me) if you had made waste of all I have.' 

' What (wrill be the risk) if it tempt you toward the flood, my 
lord, and there assume some other horrible form?' 

The Dependent Sentence. 

* Superfluous branches 
We lop away that bearing boughs may live.' 
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* Pray God, my news be worth a welcome, lord.' 

* Faith, Sir John, 'tis more than time that I were there, and 
you too.' 

'Welcome, Sir Walter Blunt; and would to God 
You were of our determination.' 

*And Heaven forbid, but still I should stand so, 
I would you would accept of grace and love.' 

'How now, my lord of Worcester? 'tis not well 
That you and I should meet upon such terms 
As noV we meet.' 

' It is not possible, it cannot be. 

The king would keep his word in loving us.' 

'O would the quarrel lay upon our heads. 

And that no man might draw short breath to day, 

But I and Harry Monmouth.' 

*But heaven forbid a shallow scratch should drive 
The prince of Wales from such a field as this.' 
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